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PREFACE 



Economic development In California Is everybody 's business. It no longer belongs In the Isolated realm of business and 
industry. Why? Because the "skills gap" we arc facing in California has created a need for public and private sectors 
in business and education, to work together to train the workforce of tomorrow. 

The State of California's ability to compete is threatened by Inadequate investment in our most Important resource: 
people. Put simply, too many workers lack the skills to perform more demandlngjobs. The state has lost ground to 
international competitors, and investing in people is the way to retake that place. After years of neglect, the problem 
of human capital has become a crisis. 

If a higher quality of worklife is to become a reality for millions of Americans, perhaps the most fundamental emerging 
truth is that higher and more comprehensive skills of analysis and pmblem bohring must be developed, and not only 
bY the students entering, but also by the middle two quarters of the work force. More sophisticated manual and 
conceptual skills will be in demand, and the work force will be pushed continuously to handle a broader range of wo»*k 
and people requirements. Tasks once reserved for B.A. and advanced degree performers will be assumed by those with 
fewer years of education and training. All workers will And it essential to lear \ throughout their careers in order to 
remain useful and employed. 

The shift from an agricultural society to an industrial society took about 100 years. But the current movement from 
an industrial to an informational society is taking place so rapidly, diere is little time for reacUon. The Information 
society is a hard, here and now reality. Between 9000 and 10,000 scientific articles are written every day. Icchnical 
information is doubling ever/ three years. The effect? Our society will always need workers at every level, with more 
education, better people skills, an ability to analyze and act. 

Broad technology and not high technolgy will characterize the maiji influences for the development of our nation's 
workforce in the future. Broad based technicians will act as the fo»-<« that holds together the thousands of potentially 
isolated elements In our work world. They will be the individuals who not only understand underlying principles, but 
also who have the ability to apply what they have learned. Ti development of this kind of worker will require some 
new programs and new approaches to education and building partnerships within our communities. 

The likelihood that there is a system of community colleges anywhere in the world that is more able to respond to the 
challenge posed by the "skills gap " is very slim. CaJifomla's community colleges are flexible, affordable, accessible and 
eager to play a role in preparing the workers of the future, letraining the workers of today, and contributing to the 
economic development and training activities. Community colleges must be adaptive and creative- they must maintain 
their ability to identify and move quickly to address the changing needs of society as a whole as well as the needs of 
our stuc^^nts. 

Community colleges have been the avenue of entry for individuals, irrespective of age and preparation to pick up and 
begin to move forward. In the future, more and more people will take this road. Within ten years, more retired people 
will need to return to the workforce as the life expectancy increases. And 75% of the workers who will be employed 
in the year 2000 are already in the workforce. This means retraining will be necessaiy in order to create the trained 
labor needed to support our economy. As such, community colleges are now redefining our role as one that provides 
access to local businesses to use us as the resource that we are. 

Higher education can no longer pledge allegiance to a natural order of things. Nor can it turn to a unitary natural order 
to determine its curricular agenda. We may prefer to talk in universals: the student the university and the order of 
things. But contemporary faculty and administrators at our community colleges know there is no such tl^iing as "the 
studen^ much less "a natural order of things". With the changing demographics and labor market demands, the 
community colleges must address a new set of "permanent questions. " 
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One such question Is the role that the community coOege should play In the economic development of the State of 
California. We know we are capable of surcessfully fulfilling several redes within this lealm-but how and ^ere do we 
start? In an attempt to assess where we go 6xm here. CACC's Commission on Instruction. Task Force on Economic 
Development* has taken an important step in the development of this paper which reviews the state of the current 
practice of California's community coUeges in fulfilling this role. 

It's an exciting future we face, and as we move fareward. the brklgcs we take the time to build will be critical to our 
political and economic future. The Commission's Task Force on Economic Development has presented the overview 
of the background of eoonrailr development and current practices. The rest is up to you. As you read this pcqper. look 
for the questtons we must answer in order to position oursehres to succeed as equal partners in the economto devel- 
opment of our state. Identify the pcdicy issues as well as the specific goals your college needs to develop to activate aixl/ 
or expand your community college as a player in our state's economic future. We challenge you to bulk! strong 
educational partnerships in your communities to create a stronger and better California. 

Dianne G. Van Hook. Ed.D. 
Chair. CACC Qmimiaslon on 
bistructk>a 1987-1989. 
Superintendent/President 
Santa Clarita Commtmity 
College District 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The California Association of Community Colleges Commission on Instruction, Task Force on Economic Development 
has undertaken a review on economic development and provides a rationale for educational partnerships In economic 
development. Contract education is one of the vehicles used to deliver education and training to business, government, 
and Industry. 

Economic development Is a widely used term In community college settings. For community colleges, the term refers 
to our efforts to enhance the process by which public and private sectors mobilizes to produce maketable goods and 
services through specific educational linkages with business, government and Industry. 

As a $2.5 billion resource to public and private sector business In the state of California, community colleges play a 
very Important role In meeting the training and development nmls of our economy. Economists, the legislature, the 
Board of Governors of the Community Colleges and the Chancellor's Office support the importance of contract 
education and economic development efforts. 

Contract education, or the process community colleges utilize to enter Into partnerships with business, government 
and Industry at the worksite to assist employer training, is defined and expanded upon. There are six delivery modes: 
employer- funded credit courses (closed credit), ADA funded credit courses (open ADA), certiflca e and degree programs, 
not-for-credit courses, special topic or umbrella courses, and non-credit offerings. 

The San Bernardino Community College District, on behalf of the CACC Commission on Instruction, conducted a 
survey of the status of contract education In the California Community Colleges. Eighty-four percent of the colleges 
responded; seventy-eight percent of those are Involved In contract education. The majority of programs are less than 
five years old. serve less than fifteen businesses and enroll less than three hundred students, and Involve their full - 
time faculty in the program. 

The benefits of contract education for colleges relate to Improved relationships with the business community, enhanced 
faculty and curriculum d .velopment, and Increased Income. Benefits for business, government arxl Industry include 
flexible, cost effective and convenient quality education and training. Employees/students benefit through recieving 
excellent, relevant training. 

The growth of contract education raises a number of Issues as the California Community Colleges proceed with contract 
education and other economic development initiatives. They are course quality and Integrity, coordination and unity, 
faculty compensation, support for growth, Interdistrict offerings, and program start-up funds. 

The future of the economy of California depends In large part on the community colleges and private and public sector 
employers' ability to combine community resources In the quest for continuing economic development California's 
community colleges are accepting the challenge of their vital role by establishing educational partnerships with 
business, government, and Industry for the economic development of California. 
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INTRODUCTION 



California's community colleges have been important resources for their communities since their Inception by 
contributing greatly to the economic growth of bufoincss and industiy. However, a new focus on the benefits of 
educational partnerships has revitalized the role of community colleges In economic development. 

In this first paper on the role of the collies In economic development, the Commission on Instruction of the California 
Association of Community Colleges providea a background and rationale for educational partnerships for economic 
development. In addition, it explores contract education, one of the vehicles for delivering educaUcn and training to 
business, government, and industiy. The primary intent of this paper is to: 

provide a common definition for economic development-^ wldefy used term: 

provide a rationale for liiiking community colleges with business, government and industiy in educational 
partnerships that enhance the resources of these sectors; 

provide an overview and perspective for community college administrators, faculty, staff and trustees on the 
past, present and future of contract education: 

highlight the results of a survey conducted by the San Bernardino Community College District on contract 
practices: 

delineate the definition, advantages, and purposes of contract education: and 

discuss Issues and Implications for the future of the njle of contract education for California Community 
Colleges. 

WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 

Today, the term "economic dwrlopment" is widely used in community college setting. However, it has a variety of 
meanings dependent upon the audience and who is speaking. A bn>ad>based definition, used by the California 
Association for Local Economic Development (CALED). is 

Economic Development is the process by which human, financial, capital. ph;/slcal. ana natural resources 
are mobilized to produce maiicetable goods and services...** (1) 

To many, economic development means economic growth. However, it is more comple;c 

Growth rcfers to an ina^ase in quantity only. Development, however, implies a change in character or 
structure. !t refers to a qualitative shift in resource use. labor force skills, production methods ... the changes 
of economic development Increase a local economy's capacity to create Jobs, income and well-being in the 
future • (2) 

Steven GlicK Vice President of the Bay Area Council, defines the term for business and emphasizes the community 
college role: 

. when I say economic development. I mean any activity that helps employees - both current and prospective 
- and businesses stay productive and competitive, 1. e. training, retraining, employer advisory committees, and 
the like. As the most extensive educational training resource available to business and Industry in the state, 
the community colleges should be a full partner in California's economic development program...' (3) 

The National League for Cities also recognizes the Importance of educational partnerships. 

"... this supply of expertise may increase the development or adaptation of advanced technologies, which in 
turn mav increase local sales. . (4) 
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Within the communitj' college sector wc find additional references. Chajieellor David Mcrtcs, in discussing economic 
development, refers to the California Community Colleges* goal to 



increase the productivity and enhance the knowledge of the state's workforce through coordinated 
programs and services that help local business and Indus tiy... " (5) 

The Board of Governors of the allfomla Community Colleges has economic development as a high priority. Scott ^lie. 
President of the Board of Governors, states, 

the Board of Governors is absolutely behind this mission of economic development. We must be out- 
reaching, competitive and entrepreneurial... * (6) 

The 1989-90 California Community College Basic Agenda Includes as an Immediate objective to •provide leadership 
In Economic Development', stating that "the California Community Colleges should play a more significant role in 
strengthening the economic devetopment of California.' The 1988-89 Basic Agenda, under the heading of VocaUonal 
Education and Retraining, indicated 

"... the rapidly increasing rate of technological change demands that community college in-service training 
capabilities be sufficient and flexible enough to respond both to the needs of older, employed students and to 
the special requirements of local business and industiy... " (7) 

The California State Legislature's Interest in the economic development role of the community colleges is evidenced by 
Assembly Bill 3938 (FaiT, 1984) which created a Contractual EducaUon Task Force. The bill stated that. 

The community colleges should be a major partner in the economic development acUviUes of the State of 
CaUfonila..." (8) 

Nineteen other recommendaUons were made by the Task Force, all related to the Importance of economic development 
and contract education. 

More recenUy, Assembly Bill 462 (Hayden, 1939) which, if passed, wUl implement many of the recommendaUons from 
the Joint Committee for Review of the Master Plan for Higher Education's flnal report, "California Faces - - California's 
Future: EducaUon for Citizenship in a MulUcultural Democracy," references economic development when it states, 

"... each governing board of the segments of California's higher educaUcn shall develop plans and programs 
to assure the widest and most appropriate parUcipaUon of faculty, staff, and students in local, regional, and 
statewide economic development initiatives...' (9) 

In summary. California's community college Invohrement in economic development refers to the efforts of colleges to 
enhance the processes by which public and private sectors mcbiUze to produce marketable goods and services through 
specific educaUonal linkages with business, government and industry. 

WHY SHOULD C0LLEGT^,S BE INVOLVED? 

Community colleges are a $2.5 billion resource to public and private sector business in the state of California; they play 
a very important role in meeting the training and development needs of our economy. EducaUonal partnerships for 
economic development suggest a vital new role for California's community colleges and provide a contemporary view 
of what the word "community" in the uUe means. 

Douglas Burrls, Deputy Chancellor, California Corrmiunlty Colleges, challenged local community colleges in a speech 

the role of the community college is expanding, as a necessity, well beyond what we ever dreamed. Our 
future may depend on the ability of the corrmiun!ty colleges to rise to the challenge..." (10) 

Similarly, Wade GlUey in "Issues in Higher EkiucaUon and Economic Development" (1986) also afllrmed that, 

"... In the new. rapidly emerging economy, higher educaUon's responsibility is more criUcal than ever before. 
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In fact, if the tremendous resources of our colleges ... cannot be mustered in support of the knovdedge economy, the 
naUon is truly at risk..." (1 1) 

California's employers €ue looking to community colleges for assistance in copin^r with California's new demogr9.phy. 
global competition, and the retraining of an existing workforce which already represents 75% of those ^o will be 
empbyed in the year 2000. The Stanford Research InsUtute (SRI) International, in a 1983 study, refers to an 
unprecedented skills gap in California. Spedflcally. the modem workplace needs people with hi^er levels of analytical, 
communication, interpersonal and problem solving skills. Business, government and industry are Increasingly relying 
on internal employee training programs and community colleges to Increase the skills and knowledge base of their 
workers. Increased productivity and knowedge are the keys to California's economic development and survival. 

There are several ways in which community colleges contribute to the productive capacity of a community and economic 
development: all are linked to the primary mission of the California Community Colleges. As delineated in AB 1725 
the primary mission is threefold: transfer education, vocational education and basic skills. The California Legislature's 
Master Plan for Higher Education, the Basic Agenda of the Board oi Governors of the California Community Colleges, 
and California Community College Chancellor's Office consistently and cleariy refer to the two-year colleges* 
responsibility for economic development as part of their pnmaiy mission. Transfer education, vocational education, 
basic skills instruction and student services arc important resources community colleges offer to business, government 
and industry. 

One of the major components of the partnerships between community colleges and the economic sectors is contract 
education. The remainder of this paper Is devoted to a discussion of this major community college initiative. 

WHAT IS CONTRACT EDUCATION? 

Through contract education, community colleges are entering into partnerships with business, government and 
industry at the worksite in order to assist with employer training and the educational needs of their employees. 
The California AdminlstraUve Code, Title V definition of contract classes is contained In section 58250 which states. 

"... ^Contract classes' means those classes which a community college district offers in fuinilment of a contract 
between itself and a public or private agency, corporation, association, or other body or person... " 

The Legislature's 1986 Contractual EducaUon Task Force Report states: 

"... the term 'contract education* or 'contract instruction' should be used by the Legislature and the 
Chancellor's Office to refer to those situations In which a community college district contracts with a public 
or private entity for the purposes of providing Instruction and/or services by the community' college... " 

As colleges and buiilnesses contract for education and training, it is apparent that employers need to provide general 
education, basic skills, applied technologies and customized training progrims. Therefore, contracting efforts may 
cover any asf>ect of our college curricula. 

A key to successful educational partnerships is the ability of contract education to be flexible. Generally, employer- 
based education and training is contracted in one of the following ways: 

1 . Employer funded credit courses from the published college catalog: referred to as closed credit. In this case, 
an employer would cany the full cost of the credit course which would not be open to the public. This course 
would follow Title V standards and would not generate apportionment revenues (ADA). Due to employer 
requirements regarding "internal security* this arrange* ent is sometimes desirable. 

2. ADA (Average Daily Attendance)* funded credit courses from the published college catalog, referred to as open 
ADA. Open ADA courses must be open to the community at large and appropriately advertised. 



•The formula by which community colleges are funded for credit and non-credit clases; based on Weekly Student 
Contact Hours. 
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3. C«itlflrate and degree progmns offered on a closed credit or open ADA basis by some employers In the state. 
For instance, Pacific BeU ofiiers an accelerated AA degree program for their employees. 

4. Not-fbr-credit cusfomiMd tniaing funded by the employe/. Cunlctilum development time, materials, 
facilities, and supplies determine the appropriate fees; colleges recently sunreyed char^ from $60 to $ 125 per 
hour. Non credentialed instructors may be utilized in this mode, therdby enabling Instructors frt>m industry 
as well as from colleges to provide training. 

5. Special topic or umbroUa counea are offered as closed or open ADA cla'^ses. Many eoU^es include these 
credit courses as part of their regular curriculum. They are often available in a variable unit format (half unit 
to lour units or more), and thereby provide flexibility for businesses. 

6. Non-crodit refers to courses that meet apportionment pursuant to Section 747 1 1 of Title V of CalifomU Ad- 
ministrative Code. It should be rK>ted that non-credit courses are offered under very specific guidellr:e6 
and arc funded at a reduced ADA rate. They are rarety. if ever, used in contract education. 

In meeting the education and training needs of employers in the aforementioned ways, contract education provides 
flexibility in hours. kxaUon. days and curriculum. Business, government and Indus tiy communities find this deltveiy 
sy?tem efficient and effective. 

SURVEY OF CONTRACT EDUCATION 

The current status of contract educaUon in California's community colleges was recently surveyed by the San 
Berriardino Community College District (March 1989). A short questlonalre was sent to 107 community colleges in 
California requesting information on the practice of working with employers to provide training for their employees. 
Eighty-nine colleges replied, for «i response rate of 84%. 

Highlights of the survey arc: 

• seventy-eight percent of the colleges indicated they were contracting with outside agencies; 

• contract <cxiucaUon is a relatively new phenomenon — 47% Indicated their programs were lest Aan five years 
old: 

• while Xi\ 2 majority of colleges contract with less than 1 5 businesses, four colleges have contracts with over 50 
agencies and two of those serve over 100 businesses; 

• the majority of colleges enroll less than three hund."ed students; howrv^r, nine colleges serve over 1000 
students; 

• the most popular courses are remedial English, remedial Math, technical and management development; 

• 78% report that fuU-tlme faculty participate in the program. 



Results of the San Bcmardino CCD suivey are attached as Exhibit 1. 

BENEFITo OF CONTRACT EDUCATION 

There are a number of advantages in linking community colleges with private aiid public sc )r employers in training 
and education. Benefits accrue for: 

Community Colleges 

Business, Government, and Industry 

Employees/Students 
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Comniunltv College Benefits from Contrart Education 

Community coUege gains have been documented In a national study of 277 community college contact educaUon 
programs. The study lists them as follows: 

"1. The opponi'iilty to fulfill the community college mission by mecUng the training needs of the business 
commumty 

2. Improved relationships. Community college partlclpaUon with business and Industry provides benefits that 
transcend an individual contract. 

3. The opportunity to pro\'lJc \^ world" contact for community college faculty Invohred in preparing students 
for careers in bus^xiess and Industry. 

4. Increased opportunities for curriculum development. 

5. Improved Job placement opp»rtunlUes. 

6. DonaUon of equipment to aie college. 

7. Increased revenue to the college in times of enrollment decline and decreased public funding. 

8. increased visibility resulUng in greater community support and increased enrollments in 'regular' courses. 

9. Beneficial public relaUons through newspaper articles, television coverage and media leatures." 
(AACJC Journal. March 1985) (12) 

In addlUon, faculty have the opportunity to appfy their expertise in a variety of setUngs outside the usual college 
environment. Faculty often report feeling enriched by this professional excursion into the world of business. 

Business. Government and industry Benefit s From Contract Education 

"An Employer's Guide to Working with Community Colleges in the Bay Area* provides evidence that the business 
community considers community colleges to be an important educational partner: 

■# California's 106 community colleges are the largest postsecondaiy educaUonal system in the world, serving 
1.2 million students annually. 

• The colleges have an enormous education and training capacity. 

• Out of 78,000 courses offered statewide ... more than 32,000 were in occupaUonal educaUon. 

• They increasingly serve those already in the workforce. 

• Community colleges can custom-tailor training to employer needs. 

• Of the employers who contracted with community colleges in the state between 1982 and 1985, about 88% 
said the training effectively met their needs, and 98% said they would work with the colleges again (Arthur 
Young & Co., 1986). 

• In addiUon to training, the colleges offer aii array of other services, e.g. colleges can help employers assess 
employee skills, screen candidates for employment, and counsel employees on career development. 

• They often can provide customized training more cost-effectively ihan outside vendors or internal corporate 
training operaUons. 
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• Community oollt^gcs hf^\p achlw economies of scale - they bill employers for customized training by the 
instrucUonal hour, rather than per trainee, as proprletaiy schooh tend to do." (Bay Area Council, September 
1988, pp. 9-10) (13) 

In addition, community colleges are flexible and service-oriented when working with business, government and 
Industry. They ensure a quality teaching and training faculty, and provide the reputation of an e^qpeilenced, quality 
educational organization. California's 107 community colleges arc geographically situated in every major community 
and arc a $2.5 billion statewide resource for business and industry education and training. 

EmPlQvee/Student Benefits From Co ntract Eduration 

Advantages to contract education from an employee/student perspective include: 

• The location and hours are convenient and the employer often supports employee time and expenses. 

• Employers know that the employee is developing skills beneficial to th^ organization. 

• Employees find worksite education and trairiing an excellent way to begin anc^ ^^^ntinue a college education. 

• Employees ensure career status by maintaining up-to-date technical skills. 

• Employee development rejuvenates the workforce and is valued by employe 

ISSUES, IMPLICATIONS, AND FUTURE CONSIDERATIONS 

The benefits accruing to all participants in educational partnerships support the growth of contract education as a 
method of delivering the community colleges' mlsston to business, government, and industry. However, the growth 
of contract educaUon raises a number of issues as the California Community Colleges proceed with contract education 
and other economic development initiatives. They arc: 

Course Qu ality and Integrity 

In a contract with business, industry and government, colleges may adjust the format of the courses. College 
administrators and faculty will need to be invohred Ina review of the offerings to ensure that the changes do no* adversely 
Impact course quality and the academic integrity of the courses, particularly those offered as regular credit bearing 
courses. College staff ^v^o are responsible for developing contract courses will find it neccssaiy to work closely with 
those Involved in the curriculum review and approval processes on local campuses and districts. 

Coordination and Unity 

As the colleges* contributions to economic development continue to receive more attention statewide, it will be more 
ir..|X)rtant that the California Community Colleges speak with one voice to business, government and industry, 
particularly with regard to statewide policy and procedures surrounding economic development acUviUes. Colleges, 
professional associaUons and the Ch iccllor's Office will gain influence by working together to develop policy 
recommendations and statements, and a focused direction for the future of contract education. 

Faculty Co mpensation 

Regular college courses that are tau^hv Ui ough contract educaUon will fall under collective baigalnlng agreements. 
As local colleges become involved In contract education, salary guidelines for customized training will need to be 
developed at the local level. 

Cap on Growth 

Currently, the California Community Colleges have a "cap" on the level of funding support that will be given for growth 
in their ADA. The growth limits may have an Impact on the ability of the colleges to respond affirmatively to requests 
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from business, govemment rjid Industiy for credit (ADA-gencratlng) oflcilngs. Courses that are supported entirely by 
the contractor arc not counted towards the apportionment and therefore do not count against the cap. Howt^w. for 
those courses that are ofieml In response to specific requests from business and arc used to generate ADA^ 
consideration should be given to developing a statewide policy that would exempt those courses from the growth cap. 
As the funding formulas for colleges ^novc from an ADA-based to a pro^wn-based model established by AB 1725. the 
methods of providing support for contract education and other non-traditional course formats may need to be reviewed. 
In the meantime. Initiatives to provide relief to growing districts are being discussed In the Chancellor's Office and 
leglsiatf <re. 

Interdistrlct OfTerlngs 

At times, the requests of businesses and Industries have mean* that colleges would offer courses outside of their 
districts. In order to maintain cooperative relationships between college districts, and to be able to meet the needs of 
business, government and Indust^^. districts may considerdcveloping agreements between themsehres for interdistrlct 
offerings. 

ED>Net. the Economic Development Network for Caltfomia Community Colleges, is assuming a coordinating role in 
developing Intcrdisuict agreements and is providing models for those colleges offering courses outside of their district. 

Start-T ID Funds 

Many community colleges have not been able to begin contract education programs because of limited fiscal resources. 
Districts \Aiilch have started programs to date have had to use district funds to start these programs and have found 
that after several years the programs are able to support themsehres. However, many smaller colleges do not have the 
funds to do this. Start-up funds and technical assistance should be provided by the Chancellor's Offlce in order to have 
a strong, viable statewide system In which all community colleges can participate, 

CONCLUSION 

The future of the economy of Csdlfomla depends in large part on the community colleges and private/public sector 
employers* ability to combine community resources In the quest for continuing economic development Without 
educational partnerships for economic development, the sixth largest economy In the worid — California — is at risk. 
Through an educated, highly skilled and competitive workforce our state will continue to thrive and sustain a vital 
economy. EducaUonal partnerships with community colleges have proven to be a source for obtaining a strong 
workforce. California's community colleges are accepting the challenge of their vital role by establishing educational 
partnerships with business, government and industry for the economic development of California. 
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PRODECURE 



A short questionnaire was sent to 106 community colleges in California requesting Information on the practice of 
working with business, Industxy, and other agencies to provide training for their employees. Clghty-nlne replies 
were receh'ed for a response rate of eighty-four percent. 

PROGRAMS IDENTIFIED 

Of those who responded* sixty-nine colleges (78%) Indicated that they were contracting with outside agencies to 
provide educational sovlces. Twenty colleges (22%) indicated that they were not offeilng such a pro^^ Of that 
twenty, seven colleges indicated that another college In their district was responsible for contracting educational 
services. 

AGE OF PROGRAM 

Contracting with business and industry Is a relatively new experience for most of the colleges who responded. 
Forty-seven colleges (68%) Indicated that their programs are less than five years old. Thirteen colleges (19%) 
stated that they have operated a program for six to ten years, and seven colleges (10%) have had programs In 
excess of ten years. 

Years of Experience 
Table 1 

Ysai Number of Pnllpges % 

1 -5 47 68 

6-10 13 19 

11-15+ 7 10 

NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 

The colleges reported a wide range in the number of businesses or other agencies with whom they contract The 
majorl^ of colleges contract with less than fifteen businesses or other agencies per year. 

Contracts 

Table 2 

Nmnticr of CnntfiifitS Number of Cnlleyes % 

1 -5 24 35 

6-10 15 22 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Number of Contracts Number of Colleges % 

11-15 11 16 

16-20 6 9 

21 -50 7 10 

51 - 100 2 3 

101+ 2 3 

ENROLLMENT 



The n unber of students enrolled In contracted programs encompasses an even wider range than the number of 
contracts. The majority of coUegea enroll less than three hundiwd students. Most of the larger programs are 
located In urban ana colleges which contract with large iiklustrlal plants. 

Enrollment 
Table 3 



Number of Students Number of Collei^es % 

1- 100 22 32 

101-200 10 14 

201-300 12 17 

301-400 2 3 

401-500 5 7 

501-600 2 3 

601-700 1 1 

701-800 1 1 
801-900 
901 - 1000 

1001 - 2000 6 9 
2001 - 3000 

3000+ 3 4 



CONTRACT vs ADA 

Contracted classes may be offered exclusively for a particular agency when the costs are covered by the agency or for 
state apportionment (/U>A) if the class Is open to all students. Sixty-two percent of the responding colleges contract 
exclusively with a particular business or industry. Thirty-three percent claim state apportionment. This division is 
not mutually exclusive and some offer classes using both methods. Only ten of the twenty-three colleges who reported 
using the ADA method estimated the amount of state apportionment earned. Estimates ranged from 12 to 250 AOA 
with the majority of responses in the 12-20 ADA range. 
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KINDS OF OFFERINGS 



The kinds of courses which are offered arc oa^ Uniit?d by the Invagination. Most coilt^es will offer any legitimate course 
for which the company Is willing to pay or which la dlgthle foi* state apportionment The most popular courses are those 
suggested In the quesUonnalre: Remedial EngUsh (39%). Remedial Math (36%). Technical r76%). and Management 
Development (78%). Other courses which were listed as popular offei1n0i were courses fulfilling requirements for a 
degree in Business, and Business English. Chemlstiy. Computer Science/Word Processing. CPR/EMT. Cross- 
Cultural Communications. Early Childhood Devekq)ment, ESU Ftre Science. First Aid. General Education courses. 
Health professions. Hospitality. Nursing, Office Skills. Personnel Physical Fitness. Physics. Safety. Spanish, and 
Vocallorial Assessment Several colleges attached veiy attractive brochures advertising their offerings. 



FACULTY PARnCIPATION 

Seventy-eight percent of the respondent colleges report that their full-time faculty participate in contract instruction. 
Tw^iity-two percent do not use full-time faculty. Only fifteen colleges report that full-time Instructors may be assigned 
to contracted classes to complete a "load.* In all cases this is voluntary arxl each college reports that this is only rarely 
done. 



COMPENSATION 

Most Instructors, eighty-six percent, an; paid on an hourly basis. Some are paid a percentage of the contract, others 
on a rate-per-unlt scale. Hourly rates range from $ 15 per hour to $54 per hour, with the majority falling into the $25- 
44 range. M. jiy colleges reported that their houriy rate is the same as the on-campus hourfy rate. 

Rate Per Hour 
Table 4 



Rate per Hour Number of Colleges % 

$15 - 24 6 9 

25 - 34 30 43 

35 - 44 17 25 

45-54 4 6 



COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

CoUeges generally have not spedflcally addressed contract instruction in their collective bargaining contract. Only 
seven colleges (10%) report specific contract language, as opposed to fifty-five (80%) who do not. Only six colleges (9%) 
report any opposition to contract instruction from a faculty or union group. 

There does not appear to be any organized opposition to contract instruction. Those who did report opposition suggest 
that it revolves around the issues of loss of control for off-site classes; salaiy issues (some pay more than the regular 
hourly rate, some pay less than the regular hourly rate, both cause problems): assignment problems related to seniority: 
perceived competition with on-campus classes: and one college notes that there was opposition when the program was 
based at the district level but now" it is college-based and the opposition is gone. 
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ADVANTAGES 

Respondents were given the opportunity to list the gc^od things they have discovered through contracted Instruction. 
Those responses are listed here. The themes ^Aiich emerge relate to Improved relationships with the communis, 
curriculum relevancy and the need to stay current Income generation, and the flexibility of tailoring a course to meet 
a specific need. 

1. Non-credit flexibility for short-term courses under the general subject approved by the State. Can satisfy the 
practical as well as the immediate. No worrying about meeting specific curriculum requirements of degree aiKi transfer 
programs. 

2. With non-ADA contracts, can generate fiinds without bumping Into ADA cap. 

3. Reaches the business cummunl^ as a practical assist to upgrading employee skills. 

4. Flexibility to provide small group instruction to business and Industry. Ability to generate supplemental funds for 
Instructional support. 

5. Partnership with industry, cross pollination coOege/lridustry. community service, dollars and donations to the 
college. 

6. Modest Income; serving the economic development needs of our business community; serving stafl" development 
needs for local businesses. 

7. Outreach to businesses in the District plus the opportunity to provide a service that has value and fulfills a 
community's needs. 

8. Keeps our programs relevant. Allows sharing of equipment & facilities. Provides an opportunity to keep abreast 
of "state-of-the-art" technology. 

9. Is appropriate InstrucUonal service within the community. Is excellent linkage to business & industry for further 
partnerships of benefit to both. 

10. We can more accurate^ address business, industry and community needs. 

1 1. Improves working relationship with local firms, helps keep staff at College up to date, can generate income and 
equipment; donation to college. 

12. Services/programs specifically designed forand off^ered in the Business/Industry /Agency communlUes. Industry- 
standard course de\'elopment Exposure of faculty to Business/Industry world. Income for the college alxjve ADA cap. 

1 3. Visibility in community: additional revenue; Industry exposure for our FT instructora; increased ahMity to meet 
conununlty needs — economic development. 

14. The Office of Contract Education Is housed together with the college's Small Business Assistance Center and with 
the TttCounUes Economic I>ve!opment Corporations in the same office In downtown Chlco. We assist each other. One 
stop shopping for the local business person who wants any number of business support se ices. 

» 

a. Additional income source 

b. Extension of college into business community 

c. Involvement of new students in college program 
(regular credit) 

15. Flexibility to serve business & industry. 

16. Irmnediate rc*»p>onse to identified needs. 
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17. Builds solid network with business & Industiy. 

18. Allows the college to provide a service at a military be^. 

19. Improved relationships with business industiy, Increased revenue to college, opportunity for curriculum 
development, faculty contact with 'real worid" of business/industiy. 

20. DVC is able to service the surrounding business & Industry thereby developing an additional profile to the 
community. 

21. If the District reaches the ADA cap. it is one way to generate additional Income. 

22. Good P.R for the District. 

23. Ability to respond to needs of business, industiy, community 

24. Quick response. 

25. Community relations. 

a. Positive relationship with local business/industry or government agency. 

b. Recruliment of students Into other college courses. 

26. Additional funds: recruitment. 

27. Relations with community/industry. 

28. Curriculum relevancy, community relation, upgrade citizens community, make business & Industry more 
productive. 

29. Contract education provides yet another service we can provide to business & Industry. It provides an alternative 
method of delivering Instruction when ADA is not possible. 

30. Business labor linkages, extra Income, staff devek>pment. 

31. Continuing to serve the needs of the community by making ongoing education available at the worksite so that 
empk>yees may continue to upgrade, retrain and advance existing workskills so that th^ may continue to be 
competitive In the workforce. 

32. Galrilng a larger communitj' profile, income potential, partnerships in economic development. 

33. It is simply one more avenue by which a community college may serve the community. 

34. Flexibility ip curriculum, scheduling, and registration. 

35. Increased visibility and crfdlbility of college. 

36. Increased partnerships with business and industry. 

37. Opportunity to cany out community college mission to serve a broader-based community. 

38. Opportunity for campus to meet the needs of people who would not have come to the campus for classes. 

39. Positive public relations aspect and additk>nal funds to college and division involved in providing training. 
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40. Service community, public relations, visibility. 

a. Can provide services when we are In an overcap situation. 

b. Flexible - can tailor it to needs of corisumer. 

41. New way to serve the educaUonal needs of business, Industry, government. Another way to generate Income. 
Chance for faculty to experience the issues currently falling Industiy. 

42. The faculty perceives contract educaUon as a great public relaUon tool. They appreciate the business/local input. 

43. Positive relaUonship with industiy. 

44. The college is seen as responsible by local industry. WeVe been able to recruit advisory conmilttce members. 

45. Stair development. P.R. conmiunity contacts, money Into programs, community needs arc uncovered. 

46. Improves relations with employers; demonstrates responsiveness to conununlty need; exposes instructors to "real 
world'; earns money for college. 

47. Service to business & industiy; quick response; ability to provide employer specific training tailored to their needs; 
Cap not a problem. 

48. It affords Iristructors a way to increase Income without affectlrig campus budget. It also generates a lot of extra 
funds for Special Programs. 

a. Developing closer linkages to business & Industry. 

b. Responding to immediate and changing needs In business and industiy. 

49. Time, amount of contract to cover costs, maiicetlng contact classes. 

50. Improve ties with business, industry, labor, and community or^mlzaUons. 

51. College naji e recognition - marketing, attract ADA students. Important source of income. Partnerships with 
Industry. Source of donaUons. 

52. Improved business community relaUons; Increased pool of targeted ADA. Increased Income; inservlce training for 
faculty. 

53. Allows dellveiy of services with maximum flexibility and little constraint. 

54. Extends courses or training to the business site. Provides low cost quality training to community. 

55. Helps to supplement regular college budget. 

56. Improves public relaUons with the business community, keeping liistructors and curriculum up to date with 
business needs and the state of the art. Increased revenue for Instructors and the district. 

57. Good PR with business conmiunity; an opportunity for faculty members to get out into industry; adds to college's 
conmiunity role. 

58. Use other s facilities for lab situation. 
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59. Connection with ' real" world, Improved relationships and visibility, revenue. 

60. Enables us to serve some constituents who would not otherwise have access to our resources. Improves college- 
business relations. 

61. Contact with community segments otherwise not connected to the college. Good for college ima^ in community 
and for exposure of teachers to new needs, technologies. 

62. It's an efRcient way to meet community needs for specific classes. 



DISADVANTAGES 

Listed disadvantages suggest problems with logisUcs and communicaUons. A great deal of time is required to put 
together a program. Businesses may expect the college to respond more quickly than the college is able to do. 

1. If the contract program is processed through the established Business Division, the contract program has the 
possibility cf running a poor second behind the established on campus programs. This simply is because there often 
is no Incentive to get out from the comforts of the campus. 

2. Logistics re: accounting and payroll are time consuming, needs a separate managerial/administrative body. 

3. Veiy time-consuming, money restriction on what is permissible when offered for ADA, college is not able to respond 
as quickly as business community wo?jld like due to board apprcAral process. 

4. The quick fix expectations by some industries can put a strain on the Instructor and the department he/she 
represents. 

5. Increases college workload: proposals, management, billing, ofif-site registration, etc. 

6. Need to be veiy selective and make certain a given program is of specific benefit to the college. 

7. Sometimes there is not sufficient time to be immediately responsive to requests. Not enough college staff devoted 
to development of this thrust. 

8. There is little or no formal remuneration formula for this non-traditional educational dellveiy system as far as the 
state is concerned. Because of the lack of formal identity in the state system, the functton is financed on a shoe string. 

9. Additional compv,Ution for scarce resources. 

10. Start-up time leading to s^-lf-sufflcient program requires insUtuUonal funds - difficult in times of short funds. 
1 1 Additional work. 

12. Contrary to many existing patterns - namely semesters. 

13. The amount of staff time required to serve this segment of the community is out of proportion with the staff time 
required to serve "regular*' students. 

14. We might offer contract instruction for ADA - thereby better serving those companies unable to pay our fee for 
services - if the cap on ADA were lifted or if there were addlUonal funding available for this purpose. 

15. Fear of competing with regular college division classes for available area students. 
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16. Veiy time consuming. 

17. Communication keeping eveiyone Infonned la often difficult 

18. Time consuming to set up. 

19 Causes pressure to change and respond more quickly to the customer's needs. 

20. Requires addiUonal administrative/coordinatlve woric (special arrangemento, curriculum, etc). 

21. Time and increase of staff required to run a large contract education program. 

22. Cost-contract must cover copts. 

23. Distance involves. 

24. Difficult to respond to Immediate needs of business. 

25. Time consuming to initiate and implement. 

26. Time consuming not yet lucrative fiscally. 

27. LoglsUcs are sometimes difficult - on-site registration, etc. 



CACC QUESTIONNAIRE 

CONTRACT EDUCATION 



For the purposes of this study, contract education Is defined as a course or program of courses, typically offered 
at the work site, for the employees of a business, industry, or other agency. Contract education may be for credit or 
offered on a fee- for- Instruction basis. 

College Name . 

1. Docs your college have a contract education program which fits the definition above? 
1 1 Yes I ] No 

(If 'Yes", please continue. IfNo'. you need go no further, but please return the form.) 

2. How long has your program been in existence? 
year (s) 

3. With how many business:, industries, er other agencies do you typically contract in a year? 

4. Approximately hew many students wen; enrolled in your contract education courses during the last yeai? 



5. Do you offer contract instruction for credit for which you also claim ADA? 

1 1 Yes 1 1 No Approximate ADA generated 

6. What kinds of courses do you typically offer? 

Remedial English Management Development 

Remedial Math Other (Specify) 

Technical 

7. Do your full-time faculty members participate in contract instruction? 
1 1 Yes I ] No 

8. Are fuU-time Instiiictors ever assigned to contract Instruction classes to complete a load? Yes [ ] No [ ] 
If yes. IS this on a voluntaiy basis? [ ] Voluntary I ] Involuntaiy 

Remarks — — ~ 

9. How are contract eduction Instructori paid? 
[] Contract l| Hourly [] Other 

10. What is your typical hourfy rate paid to the instructor for conL-act education classes? $ 
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CACC QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 2 



11. Is coniract InstrucUon addressed In your coUecUve bargaining contract? 
llYcs UNO 

(If ye&. please attach contract provisions.) 

12. Has there been opp^ltion to contract Instruction from your faculty union or another group? 
1 1 Yes 1 1 No If pirasc explain briefly 



13. From the college viewpoint, what are the advantages of a contract education 
program? 



Disadvantages. 



14. 1 would like to receive a copy of the findings of the study. 

Name 

Titfc/Dcpartment 

College 

Address 
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